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A TEACHER’S EFFORTS. 

The above picture forms the Frontispiece to a little 
volume published by the New England S. S. Union, 
and entitled, ‘*'The Teacher’s Efforts Rewarded.” 
The design of the narrative, which is written in a 
pleasing and interesting manner, is to show what an 
amount of good may be accomplished by a single in- 
dividual, who sincerely desires to be useful. 

The name of the successful teacher is Miss For- 
est. ‘The picture represents her on her way to visit 
a poor and ill managed family accompanied by Ellen, 
one of her pupils, on a summer afternoon. 

‘* Miss Forest had a mind - susceptible to 
impressions of pleasure from sC@wes so lovely as 
those around her. She had quite forgotten for a 
time, her young companion, andgber mind was 
almost carried from earth, in MB scoptunea re- 
flections upon a future existence, when there 
would be no dark cloud to overcast the beautiful 
heaven; for God and. the Lamb are the light and 


the glory of it. Perhaps the gathering of a dark 
cloud had contributed to the formation of the beau- 







- tiful vision, which she mentally contrasted with 


the changeful and often clouded prospect of the 
Christian in his earthly progress; but she took 


_ hot sufficient note of the approaching tempest, to 


quicken her steps to gain the tenement of Richard 
Ford, till Ellen touched her gently, saying, ‘‘We 
must hasten on our way, Miss Forest, or the rain 
will soon pour upon us.” 

‘* How the beautiful scene has cha@pd, Ellen,” 
said she, as they reached the cottage gate, and for 


, &§ moment paused to look at the temp@Btuous sky. 


The lightning’s vivid flash, instently followed by 


| aloud peal of thunder, compelled them, without 


knocking, to raise the latch, and seek the protec- 


_ tion of the miserable dwelling which sheltered the 


affrighted family of Richard Ford.” ,« 

The following extract will show in part, the results 
of her visits, and of the instructious given by her to 
the children of the family. 

“During the time that had elapsed since Miss 
Forest’s first visit at the house of Richard Ford, 
some changes had been going on, not so much an 
improvement in the habits of the master, as in 


| |eyes the tears which were flowing fast. 
|| started as she opened the door, but in a monrent 
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those of the mistress 6f the miserable hovel. Lit- 
tle James, too, made astunishing progress in ac- 
quiring the common branches of education; he 
also became very industrious, and earned some- 
thing by his labors. 

One afterncon he appeared so neatly and com- 
fortably dressed, that Miss Forest expressed her 
gratification at seeing so nice « proof of the re- 


speaking of his clot that James blushed deep- 
ly; but the thought passed from her mind as a 
trifle. She not long afterward noticed that, though 
he appeared as assiduous as ever in his applica- 
tion to his lessons, he was very sad, and if she 
left him for a few moments he would seem to have 
been thinking deeply on something that troubled 
him. On one occasion she returned to the room 


@ | where he was sitting, sooner than he could have 


expected, and she observed him wiping from his 
James 


said, ‘‘ I may as well tell you now, as ever; for it 
will kill me, I am sure it will, if | keep this dread- 
ful feeling any longer here ”—pressing his hand 
upon his heart. 

" Td me what is that troubles you, most fear- 
lessly, James, if it will be any relief to you,” said 
Miss Forest, kindly. 

‘** Do you know,” said James, ‘‘ these clothes 
which you speak to me about—how I do hate 
them!’ he exclaimed, seizing hold of his jacket 
with a convulsive grasp. Miss Forest was amaz- 
ed at his strange manner, but said nothing. 
‘* Yes, I do hate them,” repeated James, ‘1 
never have had a bit of comfort in wearing them.” 

‘*T am quite unable to understand,” said Miss 
Forest, ‘‘ what there can be about your clothes to 
give you so much uneasiness.” 

‘* They are not my clothes either,” said James. 

‘* Not your clothes?” repeated Miss Forest; 
‘* whose are they then?” 

‘*T am sure [ don’t know,” returned he; ‘ but 
I do know they are not mine. They were not 
bought with my money.” 

‘*T must ask you to explain what you mean, 
James,” said she in great perplexity. 

James had conquered his first reluctance to 
make a confession; and the greatest trouble thus 
overcome, he went on distinctly to relate, that 
some months since, a gentleman on horseback, in 
passing through the town, had, in taking out his 
pocket handkerchief, drawn out with it his pocket 
book, which dropped without his observing it. 
James picked it up and ran after the gentleman, 
calling very loudly to make him hear, but was not 
able. He then carried it home to ask what he 
must do with it. While he was talking with his 
mother about it, his father came in. The pocket- 
book was found to contain about twenty dollars in 
money, and some papers that might, they thought, 
be of value to the possessor. James again inquir- 
ed what was to be done with it. ‘‘ His mother 
said, ‘‘ keep it for the owner.’”’ ‘‘ Not the money, 
though,” said his father; ‘‘if the man is ever 
known, he ought to be glad to get the papers 
without the money.” ‘To this his mother made 
objections; but his father succeeded in silencing 
them. ‘‘ And part of that money,” said James, 
‘* was taken to buy these clothes with, which I do 
wish I had never seen. I have all the time felt 
like a thief in them. And to make it worse than 
all, the owner of the pocket book is now in this 
place, and is making inquiries if any one has 
found it. Father says it is a pity the man should 


lose his papers, and that I had better go and leave 





the pocket-book for him, and if any question is put 


wards of his egret She noticud;-while she was 
es, 


about the money, I must say I don’t know any 
thing about it. So he would have me add lying 
to the other sin—and you have shown me from 
the Bible how wrong it is to lie—-but I have learn- 
ed from it too, that children should obey their pa- 
rents. So I can’t tell what to do.” 

** Come hither, James,”’ said Miss Forest, ‘‘and 
look at this passage in the New Testament. You 
see it says, ‘* Children obey your parents in the 
Lord.” That means—obey them in those things 
which God approves. Now we know that God 
forbids lying and stealing; therefore no child 
should obey his parents when they bid him doa 
wrong act.” 

James’s countenance brightened very much at 
this exposition, which removed one of his difficul- 
ties. ‘‘] am glad,” said the poor boy ‘‘to find 
out what is right to be done; but ”—and his tears 
flowed afresh—‘‘ I can’t bear to tell of my father; 
if it was only my own self I had to tell about, I 
shouldn’t mind it so. But [had best go directly, 
without any more thinking of it,” continued he, 
with a deep sob. , 

‘* No, James,” replied his kind friend; ‘‘I will 
relieve you from that difficulty, if I can, by seeing 
the owner of the pocket-book myself, if you will 
bring it to me.” 

‘* Here it is,” said James; ‘‘I took it from 
mother’s chest this morning.” 

Miss Forest, bidding James wait till her return, 
immediately proceeded to Mr. Wentworth’s, 
where she understood the owner of the pocket- 
book was staying. He was grateful to her for the 
aid afforded in its restoration. She stated to him 
the difficulties of James Ford, and obtained a full 
forgiveness of his offence. James shed tears of 
joy, when he found himself forgiven, and the guilt, 
which had weighed so heavily on his conscience, 
removed by confession. When he became more 
calm, the first inquiry was, ‘‘ What am I to do 
with these clothes?” 

‘*Why, wear them, they are now your own; 
the gentleman has given them to you,” replied 
Miss Forest. 

‘* Has he?” said James, quite overjoyed at the 
possession. 

** You won’t hate them now, will you, James?” 

‘* No, indeed,” said he, ‘‘ I will not, now they 
are really mine.” 

‘* James,” said Miss Forest very seriously, 
‘* You must never forget the circumstances con- 
nected with this affair, which may teach you a 
most useful lesson. Had a false and wicked shame 
prevented you from stating the truth to me, you 
would always have had trouble in your mind, ex- 
cept you had stifled the reproofs of conscience; 
and if you had done that in one case, you might 
have continued the same course, and so been, 
through life, a miserable, immoral man. You 
ought in your prayers to return thanks to God, 
that He preserved you from the commission of so 
great a sin, and resolve, too, through heaven’s 
blessing, ever to listen to the teachings of con- 
science.” 
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From the Watchman of the South. 
MY SISTER. 

Our young readers may learn from the follow- 
ing affecting story the importance of being kind at 
all times to their brothers and sisters, and indeed 
to all around them. Let them remember too that 
their own lives are uncertain, and that they ought 
to live every day as though it shoulgebe our last. 





‘* We know not what a day may bring forth.” 
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One morning in my early life, I remember to 
have been playing with my younger sister, not 
then three years old. It was one of those bright 
mornings in spring, that bring joy and life to the 
heart, and diffuse gladness and animation through 
all the tribes of living creatures. 


ness of nature. 


tion, and her waving hair floating in the wind. 


She was an only sister, the sole companion of 


all my childish sports. We were constantly to- 


gether; and my young heart went out to hers, 
with all the affection, all the fondness, of which 
Nothing afforded me en- 
joyment, in which she did not participate; no 
amusement was sought, which we could not share 


childhood is capable. 


together. 


That morning we had prolonged our play till 
near the hour of breakfast, with undiminished ar- 
dor, when at some slight provocation, my impetu- 
ous nature broke forth, and in my anger, I struck 
my little sister a blow with my hand. She turned 
to me with an appealing look, and the large tears 
Her heart was too full to 
allow her to speak, and shame made me silent. 
At that moment the breakfast bell summoned us 
away, and we returned to the house, without ex- 
changing a word. The excitement of play was 
over, and as she sat beside my mother at break- 
fast, I perceived by occasional stolen glances at 
her that she was pale and sad. A tear seemed 
ready to start in her eye, which her little self- 
It was only 
when my mother inquired if she was ill, that she 
I was 
ashamed and grieved, and inwardly resolved to 


came into her eyes. 


possession could scarcely repress. 
drank her coffee, and endeavored to eat. 
embrace the first opportunity when we were alone 


her forgiveness. 


When breakfast was ended, my mother retired 
with her into her own room, directing me in the 
I seated my- 
self by the window, and ran over my lesson but 
My thoughts were perpetually 
recurring to the scene in the garden and at table. 
It was long before my mother returned, and when 
she did, it was with an agitated look, and hurried 
step, to tell me that my poor Ellen was very ill. 
I asked eagerly if 1 might go to her, but was not 
A physician 
was called and every means used for her recov- 
ery, but to no purpose. The disease, which was 
in her head, constantly increased in violence, and 
It was not until evening 
She was a little 
recovered from the severity of her pain, and lay 
with her eyes closed, and her little hand resting 
on the pillow beneath her head. How I longed 
to tell her the sorrow I felt for my unkindness to 
her in the morning and how much I had suffered 
for it during the day. But I was forbidden to 
speak to her, and was soon taken out of the room. 
During that night and the day following, she con- 
I saw her several times, 
but she was always insensible of my presence. 
Once indeed, she showed some signs of conscious- 
ness, and asked for me®but-immediately relapsed 


meantime to sit down to my lesson. 


did not learn it. 


permitted, lest I should disturb her. 


she became delirious. 
that J was permitted to see her. 


tinued to grow worse. 


into her former state. : 


On the morning of the third day, [ rose at an 
early hour, and repaired to the sick room. My 
mother was sitting by the bed. As I entered, she 
drew me to her, and for some time was silent, 
I first 
learned that my sweet sister was dead, as my 
mother drew aside the curtain that concealed her 
I felt as though my heart would break. 
The remembrance of her affection for me, and my 
last unkind deed, revived in my mind; and bury- 
ing my face in the folds of the curtain, I wept 

* * 


while the tears flowed fast down her face. 


from me. 


long and bitterly. + #* * 


1 saw her laid in the coffin, and lowered into 
I almost wished to lie down there 
with her, if 30 I might see ogce more her smile, 


the grave. 


Our feelings 
were in perfect harmony with the universal glad- 
Even now I seem to hear the 
merry laugh of my little sister, as she followed me 
through the winding alleys of the garden, her 
cheek suffused with the glow of health and anima- 


,| Messrs. Bradlee and Porter had been merchants 
to throw my arms round her neck, and entreat 
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and hear my forgiveness pronounced in her sweet 
voice. 

Years have passed away and I am now a man— 
but never does the recollection of this incident of 
my early life fail to awaken bitter feelings of grief 
and remorse. And never do I see my young 
friends exchanging looks or words of anger, with- 
out thinking of my last pastime with my own loved 
Ellen. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WHERE WOULD YOU LIVE? 
BY FRANCES, 
‘© T cannot bear to live here;”’ said Louisa Por- 
ter, to her friend and cousin Alice Bradlee. ‘I 
do not like the house, or garden, or any thing 
about them. (You know, Alice, when we lived in 
the city, I was never allowed any indulgences— 
nothing but what was absolutely necessary. I 
had not half as many things for my enjoyment, as 
you and my other friends, yet, I always tried to 
be pleased and contented, with what my parents 
considered best. And when my little trials came, 
I always thought 1 would not mind them,—that 
before long we should move into the country, 
where every thing would be so delightful and 
pleasant, and father had promised us so much en- 
joyment, I thought I should be perfectly happy.” 
**You must not expect to be perfectly happy, 
my dear cousin,” said Alice. ‘‘ Mother says 
there will ever be something in this world to rob 
the heart of its joy.” 
‘* Oh dear,” said Louisa, ‘‘I do not think any 
body was ever so sadly disappointed ag,I am. 
Every thing is so different from what I eXpected. 
Come walk with me, Alice, and I will show you 
what an ugly place this is!” 


in N. Y. and having made sufficient for the com- 
fortable support of their families, through life, 
closed business, and retired to the country, to 
spend the rest of their days in quiet. As they 
married sisters, they wished to live near each 
other; and each designed to have a situation com- 
pletely suited to the convenience, and happiness 
of his family. But this intention failed. They 
could not obtain such places as they desired, and 
were obliged to settle two or three miles apart. 
In every other respect, all were pleased with their 
new homes, except Louisa, who had anticipated 
more happiness in this change, than any one else. 
She thought the location too far from water—the 
house was old and not built in taste—the garden 
was not large, and not well laid out—trees were 
too far apart, and not the right kind—flowers, not 
the right kind—every thing, in short, was wrong with 
poor Louisa, and she was certainly very unhappy. 

Her parents kindly, and feelingly, endeavored 
to make her satisfied, but could not; it was all 
unlike the home of her heart. And when her 
cousin came to visit her, soon after their removal, 
her feelings were unchanged, as at the beginning 
of the story; and we left her going to show Alice 
the cause of those feelings. 

Louisa had walked with Alice, over the whole 
extent of her father’s estate, and they were return- 
ing to tea. Mr. Porter asked Alice how she liked 
the place. 

‘*T think it is nearly as pretty as ours,” she 
answered. 

‘* Well, my daughter,” said he, turning to 
Louisa, ‘‘ if we can make it quile_as pretty will it 
do?” Louisa answered modestly as tears came 
to her eyes, ‘‘ I do not like uncle Bradlee’s place 
any better than ours.” Alice then asked in a 
voice of sympathy, ‘‘Where would you live 
cousin?” 

She replied, ‘‘I would like a place like that 
where Esq. Doane lives, about half a mile from 
your house.” 

‘*] wish,” said Mr. Porter, ‘‘ that Louisa did 
not depend so much upon external circumstances 





a 


and I shall be obliged to sell at some sacrifice, but 
I wish to see all my family happy—and I will go 
to-night and see about it.” Louisa felt that she 
could desire no more; for Mr. Doane’s residence 
was just the very place where. she imagined she 
could be perfectly happy. The house was most 
elegantly built in cottage style, nearly covered 
with vines, and shaded with cedar and fir trees. 
A shrubbery was connected with it, and a gar- 
den of the choicest and most beautiful plants, 
From the front of the cottage, was seen, a few 
rods distant, a branch of a river, in a beautifully 
verdant glen; from the back side rose gradually a 
woodland hill, its under brush cleared away, and 
well prepared for all kinds of amusement. Mr, 
Porter succeeded in making a contract for the 
cottage. Mr. Doane left immediately, and Mr, 
Porter with his family were soon removed there. 
**Oh how happy I shall be here!” exclaimed 
Louisa, as she ran through the avenues over the 
hill, to meet her cousin Alice. ‘‘ What a lovely 
place it is! Every thing done in such good taste; 
we are so near each other, and how delightful it 
will be at nightfall, to come over the wild woods 
as now, Alice, to meet you; and here we can read 
together, and learn, and assist each other as we 
did in N. Y. OhI was so lonesome in that old 
house we came from. Do you not think we must 
be very happy here, Alice?” ‘‘Yes,” said Alice. 
‘* T have long wished you could be nearer to me.” 
**Let us be together very often, Alice,” said 
Louisa as they parted for the night. 
* ** Yes, every day,” answered Alice. 
For a long time Louisa enjoyed her splendid 
home, and seemed very happy; but she was not, 
even here, always to be exempt from troubles, for 
death came into her family, and disease to her own 
vitals, 
Time went on, and Louisa became a young 
lady. The youthful brightness of her eye grew 
dim, the rose faded from her cheek, her lips were 
pale, very pale, and still she smiled; but not the 
smile of her+eMiidheod. Alice had silently yet 
anxiously watched this change in Louisa, and one 
day she came to her in the undiminished love and 
confidence of younger years, saying, ‘‘ Louisa, 
my cousin, you do not look happy, are you?” 
‘© Yes,”’ she answered, ‘‘ as much so as I can be 
here.” 
Alice not quite understanding her, said, ‘‘Well, 
may I ask, Louisa, as I did in my early days, if 
you would not live here, where would you live?” 
Louisa turne er soft eye, filled with tears, 
and replied, ‘ e:. Alice, for there is not a 
place upon all earth, where we can be free 


from sorrow; and J would live in Heaven! 
North Broo d, Ms. 
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WILLIAM AND GEORGE. 

William and George were brothers. George 
was a fine, frank, open-hearted boy, full of life and 
vivacity, and, of course, sometimes getting into 
mischief. But he was always so ready to ac- 
knowledge it, so good humored when reproved, s0 
sorry for his fault, that it was impossible to be long 
angry with him. William’s character will appear 
in what I am going fé*relate. 

‘* My son,” said his mother, when he came into 
the house 
trustwort 
Mary for en hour, and now see what a great 
bump she on her forehead in consequence of 
your leaving her®’ 











He is youngve 
to be more thoughtless; besides, I committe 
Mary particularly to. your charge-” 


‘*Stop, William. Unless you can say some 





for happiness; but if that place can be obtained 
we will have it. It will cost much more than this, 


One morning when the teacher came to school, 
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‘* George'yrtis as much to blame as I was,” re- 
plied Willifm:'?** You told us both to take care F 
of her, and{je ‘left her too.” ‘‘ I was not speak- f 
ing of Geogge,”’ said his mother, “* but of you. 


‘<T am sure I did not know it, ma’am, George” f 


thing better than accusing another, say nothing.” 


day, ‘‘] am sorry you are not more ‘ 
I only asked you to take care of ; 


Mifian you, and might be expected | 
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he found one of the windows broken. “ Who did | sad and thoughtful, and listened with earnest at-|these foolish boys were persuaded by their wicked 


this?” he inquired of the boys. No one replied; |tention to all the instruction which was given. 


put as it was known that William did it, the boys 
all looked towards his seat, expecting him to rise 
and own it. Seeing that there was no hope of his 
remaining undetected, William rose and began— 
«George and {, sir.” * Where is George this 
morning?” interrupted the teacher. 

«J don’t know, sir,” replied William. Now 
this was very near a falsehood, for though he did 
not know exactly where George was at that mo- 
ment, he knew that he had been detained at home 
to go of some errands for his mother. ; 

“ Very well,” said the teacher, ‘‘go on with 
your story; but you need not tell me about George 
—tell me what you did.” 

The boys all smiled, for they knew William’s 
habit of accusing others. William saw and in- 
terpreted the smile, and became still more confus- 
ed than he had been before. 

‘¢ |—I was playing ball, sir, with George, and 
the ball flew off, and hit the window, and broke it.” 

«© The ball? Whose ball?” There was no eva- 
ding so direct a question. ‘* My ball, sir.” 

«Did you not know that I have forbidden your 
playing ball in that part of the grounds?” 

“ [_1—George played too, sir.” 

‘IT asked nothing about George,” said the mas- 


from thoughtlessness, is a less fault than this desire 
of criminating another. I ask, did you know that 
I have forbidden your playing ball in that place?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘Very well; then bring me your bail; I shall 
keep it for a fortnight.” 

At recess that day a group of boys was seen 
earnestly conversing. ‘‘ Should you not have 
thought Williame would be ashamed,” said one, 
**to put off ail the blame on George so, when he 
was the most to blame himself after all, for I heard 
him coax George to go and play there.” “I 
know it,” said another, ‘‘ and when George is so 
generous, and always takes all the blame to him- 
self. Now, you see if when he comes to school 
to-morrow, he does not tell the master that he 
broke the window, and say nothing about William.” 
And sure enough, so it was; and the consequence 
was that George was beloved by every body, 
while William was always skulking apart, looking 
anxious and unhappy, and never at ease. 

If William’s mother said to him, ‘‘ William you 
have spilt some gravy on the table-cloth,” he im- 
mediately looked over to George’s side to see if 
he had not spilt some too. If she told him his 
hair needed brushing, it was, ‘‘ Mustn’t George 
brush his too? At last his mother made a rule 
that she would punish him every time he mention- 
ed George’s name in such a way; and I suppose 
this cured him of the wrong habit, if it did not of 
the wrong feeling. —Mother’s Magazine. 
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From the Juvenile Instructor, Louisville, Ky. 
A TRUE STORY. 

_ My Dear Little Readers,—I have been think- 
ing this evening of a little girl, who was in my 
class in the Sabbath School at Boston, and think 
you will be pleased to have me tell you about her. 
As I was walking out one Saturday afternoon to 
invite children to go to Sabbath School, I met two 
poor little girls and asked them if they attended. 
They said no, they had never heard of such a 
‘school. I went home with them and requested 
¢ mother to send them. The next morning 

ey came. The nameof the eldest was Eliza; 
she was twelve years old, and could read very 
well; but her parents were not pious, and had not 
instructed her in the great truths of religion. 
She learned her lessons uncommonly well, and 
often repeated three chapters at atime from the 

ible. In two years she committed to memory 
the four Evangelists, the Catechism and all the 
Hymns in the Sabbath School Hymn book. When 


companions to go and play with them by the wa- 
The next Sabbath I was conversing with the class|ter’s edge. They hesitated for some time, instead 
on the duty of prayer, and asked each one if she | of resolutely answering ‘‘ No;” and when at length - 
prayed. Eliza replied, since I come to this school |they yielded to the temptation, and proceeded to 
Ido. And did you never pray before? said I.|the river, they did so with troubled consciences. 
Sometimes I used to say, ‘‘ Our Father.” Is that|They felt that they were doing that which was 
your prayer now, or do you pray in your own| very wicked, and they knew that God saw them, 
words? I pray in my own words, said she, and | and would punish them, even if their parents did 
burst into tears. What do you pray for, my dear| not, and this made them very unhappy, and they 
little child? I pray for a new heart, she answer-| could take no pleasure in what they were doing, 
ed, weeping, as if conscious she must perish for-| although they tried to seem happy and pleased. 
ever without this blessing. She continued sever-| No happiness can ever be felt in doing that which 
al weeks in great distress of mind because she | is wrong. 
was a sinner, and I believe was constantly seeking | They continued to play about the water for 
for a new heart. One Sabbath I inquired of all|some time, until John, venturing too near the edge, 
the little girls in the class, what they would ask if| lost his balance, and, sad to relate, fell into the 
they could have the thing they desired most?| water, which was very deep. His companions 
Now, my little readers let me ask you the same| being too frightened to render him any help, he 
question; just think a moment if God should say |was carried away by the rapid current of the 
to you, as he did to Solomon, that you should have | stream, and drowned. Who can tell the agony 
whatever you desired, what would it be? Will|and remorse of William, on seeing the result of 
you answer it to yourselves, and then read what|their disobedience; and who can describe the an- 
Eliza said. She did not stop to think, but answer- | guish and sorrow of the fond parents, upon be- 
ed, ‘‘I would ask to have my sins forgiven.” holding the lifeless body of their son borne into 
Would this be your petition, my dear children?—| their presence, a sad warning to those who break 
I went to see her mother one day, and was glad to God’s holy commandments, and disobey their pa- 
find her alone, because I wished to make some|rents.—Colored American. 
inquiries about Eliza. I asked if there was any —— = 
difference in her behaviour since she attended the RELIGION. 
Sabbath School. The poor woman told me with == = 
tears, yes, there was a great change, and that her GREAT EFFECTS FROM RITTLE CAUSES 
child was an example for her. Every night and . . reNy 
morning, said she, Eliza takes the Bible and goes In a tract bearing this name, it is shown that 
by herself. I went up stairs one night to see what every man, woman, and child ge do something — 
she was doing, and found her praying. I listened, can do much ; that we cannot stir without touching 
and heard her pray, that her father, mother, |S°™° string that will vibrate after our heads are 
brothers and sisters might all be converted, and MAS te ee Suey Taek Gas ieee ST yihes sedans 
that God would save all the children in the Sab- | Uttered in the hearing of a child may produce an 
bath School, and bless all the teachers. About etek: epen chilsren's children whose influence 
two years after, Eliza’s father died, and as they aanp eee: an healer Gay af fe: ghhayent 
were poor, she went out to service. As she was|™®Y extend to eternity. It is not improbable that 
diligent and faithful, she always found a good eternity will disclose to us how some of the aston- 
home and good wages. She lived in the family of ishing events of this age sprung at first from the 
a pious minister a long time, where she received closet of some obscure saints, like Simeon and 
good instruction, and gained many friends. She Hana ah of old, ‘* pray ing to God alway »” and 
obtained a hope that her sins were forgiven, and “There, ot t is thi 
joined the Rev. Mr. Wisner’s church in Boston. . peti nts 
It was a lovely sight to see that child dedicate|T¥°"’ Have you a little love to the Saviour 
herself to God in baptism, and take the vows of |94 the souls of your perishing fellow-sinners? 
his holy covenant. It is now several years since Make good use of it-—omploy your own talents 
I witnessed that interesting scene. As'she walk- faithfully, and God will give you an increase of abili- 
ed up to the baptismal altar, I thought how the ddan tees orton Ryall. ae trey ie apts. 
angels in heaven rejoice over one repenting sin- Renetinny Seane Gee, agetow is hb geen ae 
ner. Do you not think, my dear children, that distinguished honor of being a youthful laborer in 
the kind Saviour was looking down upon her with the mest gianions of emplopmente. = pers Rage ages 
love? and will not you, like her, go by yourselves indeed, that Gos heh coiled yam ©: carly -in. the 
to read God’s word and pray for a new heart. A scatieat into his vineyard;”’ and let it % your 
few months since, I visited Boston and thought |COns*ant aim——your unceasing prayer—that you 
how happy I should feel to see Eliza diate,” r| mer" Brow in grece | youresit, sud Anessa for the 
enquired where che was, and was told she was blessed labor, and then that you may be ceaseless 
dead. Dear Eliza, I shall see you no more in cnt 'vatiting therens—thet you thy Sever, Hever 
this world; you are now with the redeemed in|8"°™ ‘* weary in well doing,” but ** be steadfast, 
heaven, singing the praises of that Saviour who immoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
forgave your sins, and granted the petition you so Lord,” for it is a good thing to be always zealous- 
earnestly made—a new heart. [ hope my little ly affected a.gues enue.” 
readers will long remember Eliza, and follow her|,. Behold the winter is over, end gone aad the 
example. Jinesee. we the pinging -~ birds has a +g _ 
° mighty, in his great mercy, ‘‘ will renew the face 
THE SABBATH of the earth,” and the ‘‘ clear shining of the sun ” 
. will cheer and bless us. Let it then be a season 
“must not work—I must not play, of renewed dedication to the service of the blessed 
____On God's own holy Sabbath day.” God. Let the spring of the year be the spring of 
I will tell you a story. John and William were|new devices to do good, of new projects for the 
two little boys whose parents were Christians,| Divine glory. You may now “ go forth into the 
and who sent them every Sabbath to the Sunday| villages ” with religious tracts, or to visit poor 
School; but instead of going directly to the school, | children, and invite them to the Sabbath School. 
as they should, they would sometimes loiter on the|Or, perhaps, dear youthful reader, to you may be 
way, to play with some bad boys, who tried to| granted the honor of forming a Sabbath School in 
persuade them to stay away altogether, and tell|some dark village, where, through the blessing of 
their parents when they returned home, that they|the Holy Spirit attending your humble effort, some 
had been to the Sabbath School; and thus not only | precious souls are to be gathered in, and one or 
break the Sabbath, but also tell a wicked false-|more prepared and fitted for the kingdom of heav- 
hood, to screen themselves from punishment. Onejen. The thought is glorious! Oh that it may 





























she had been at school five or six Sabbaths, I ob- 
served a change in her appearance. She looked 





fine Sabbath day, in summer, when all looked gay | please the Lord to raise up many such laborers in 
and pleasant, and the sun shone very brightly, |the dark villages of our native land. 
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EDITORIAL. 








[As the series of stories to which the following belongs, have 
been in part published in the last Vol. of the Companion, it 
may be well to state that the different numbers are not so 
connected as to render the former ones necessary to the an- 
derstanding of those that are to follow. The series consists 
of incidents and conversations in the lives of two little girls, 
who loved each other very much; and these incidents and 
conversations, are for the most part, we believe, such as ac- 
tually occurred. The different Nos. of the series are not 
closely connected, and it is only necessary to state, for these 
readers whose subscription commences with the present vol- 
ume, that Anna was sick, in consequence of having played 
in the cold with Emily, contrary to her mother’s injunction. ] 

ANNA AND EMILY.--No. 7. 

For several days Anna grew worse and worse, and 
Dr. A. came to see her twice and three times a day. 
Emily was not allowed to see her, and it seemed to 
her that she was the most unfortunate little girl in the 
world. One, two, three, and even six weeks passed 
slowly away and still Anna was very ill, and Emily 
was told that perhaps she might never see her dear 
little cousin again. She wandered about the house, 
sad and distressed. All the unkind words she had 
ever spoken to Anna, now came clearly to her mind, 
and she felt that if she might just see her one minute 
and ask her forgiveness for them all, it would be 
the greatest blessing she could ask. She knew that 
Anna might have hadéthis fever if she had not per- 
suaded her to go out that afternoon, yet it was not 
certain that her illness had not been chiefly owing to 
the severe cold she had taken then, so her conscience 
continually reproached her and gave her no rest. 

One day her mother allowed her to carry a basket 
of oranges to ber cousin, and after she had been wait- 
ing in the parlor a long time, her aunt came down. 
She spoke kindly to Emily, although she seemed very 
grave and spoke in a low voice. 

* Oh aunt W.” said Emily earnestly, “ will you 
let me see Anna just one minute? I will go very soft- 
ly and will not speak one word.” 

Her aunt was about to say no, when a sudden 
thought made her alter her mind, and she told Emily 
that she might go. They went very softly up the 
stairs together, and intothechamber. It was so dark 
that at first Emily could not see to move. Her aunt 
led her to the side of the bed, and Anna stretched her 
little thin hand towards her cousin though she seem- 
ed too feeble to speak. Emily did not expect to see 
her so very pale and thin, and the great hot tears fell 
fast upon the hand which she held in both her own. 
She was afraid that her aunt would perceive them, 
and hastened down stairs, and out into the street with- 
out waiting to explain the cause of her abrupt depart- 
ure. She ran hastily through the street,threw open 
the door, and rushed into her mother’s arms in such 
an agony of grief, that for a long time, she could not 
answer the anxious question which was again and 
again repeated. 

** No, mother,” said she at length, ‘‘I have seen 
Anna and she is alive, but oh she is so altered, and 
when she tried to smile she looked so strange, and so 
different from anything I ever saw before, that it 
seemed as if my heart would break, and I tried so 
hard not to cry, because there were some people 
there, that 1 thought the tears would choke me.” 
And Emily again leaned her head upon her mother’s 
arm in uncontrollable agony. That one hour of sel- 
fish pleasure had cost her dearly ! 

Her mother did not again allow her to ask to see 
her cousin, but she permitted her to go down every 
day to ask if she were better, and to leave the little 
delicacies which by many acts of self-denial she had 
obtained for the purpose. 

One day she came home with her face covered with 
tears and smiles. ‘Anna is a great deal better to- 
day, mother,” said she, ‘ and I met Dr. A. just com- 
ing out, and when I asked him how she did, he said 
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that the danger was all over, and that she would be- 
gin to get well now. And in two or three days aunt 
W. says that she will be glad to see me.” 

The next week Emily was taken up stairs again. 
The window shutter was partly open and the sun 
shone in brightly. Anna was still very feeble, but she 
smiled on seeing her cousin, and took from under her 
pillow two little red books. 

‘“‘ They are hymn books,” said she, ‘father bought 
them, one for me and one for you, and when I get 
well we can learn hymns from them. I want you,to 
see if they are exactly alike.” 

Emily tirned over all the leaves and found that 
they were alike save in one very important par- 
ticular. 

There was a blotted leaf in one of them. Both 
children were sorry that there was not a blot in the 
other book. Emily thought she could make one 
very much like it, if she bad a pen and ink, but aunt 
W. thought this was not a good plan, and although 
they could not see any objection to it, they were will- 
ing to yield to her superior wisdom. 

Anna next produced several silver dollars and other 
bits of money which she said had been given her. 

‘© had this dollar,” said she, “for letting Dr. A. 
put a blister on the back of my neck, and the rest for 
taking medicine.” 

‘* How strange!” thought Emily. Sbe remember- 
ed how her father once held her head back and pour- 
ed some sort of bitter stuff down her throat, when she 
was not well, but he had never hired her to obey him. 
She did not say so, however, but only remarked: 


‘“*How large your eyes have grown, haven’t 
they?” 


Anna’s mother smiled. ‘* They are not larger than 
usual, only because she has been sick so long, they 
seem so. It is because she has lost all her flesh.” 








VARIETY. 








The Father’s Bequest, 


‘*T cannot leave you property,” said a kind father 
to one of his offspring, ‘* but I will endeavor to pro- 
vide the means for your education. Learning, next 
to religion, is, in my estimation the object most desir- 
able in this life. It will protect you from poverty, 
and, if sanctified by grace, will furnish you with the 
means of usefulness, ‘The lad hesitated, but at length 
replied, ‘‘ Father, I have no taste for books, but I 
wish to gratify you. Since you desjre it, [ will study. 
and endeavor to make up by perseveranc® what is 
wanting in love for the business.» The father sigh- 
ed, and doubted the result, but thought it not pru- 
dent to express his apprehensions. The boy return- 
ed to his books, and applied himself with increased 
vigor and assiduity. Before the lapse of many months, 
he discovered the operation of a principle in his mind 
of which he had not before been conscious. Un- 
wonted success began at first to reconcile him to his 
studies; shortly, to render him fond of them; and at 
last, almost to infatuate him in their pursuit. Had 
not religion come in to moderate and direct his am- 
bition, he would have become an enthusiast in 
learning. 

The result is easily told. He rendered himself a 
proficient in every study which he undertook, and be- 
came aman of eminence and extended usefulness. 
Had he followed the bent of his mistaken prejudices, 
he would probably have lived a comparatively un- 
known and useless member of society. 


——— 
The Little Benefactress, 

It was a cold, severe winter. The little Minna, 
only daughter of a kind hearted couple, gathered and 
saved the crumbs after meal-time; then twice a day, 
went into the court, and scattered them about. And 
the little birds flew thither and picked them up. And 
the hands of the little maiden trembled in the bitter 


cold of the frost. The parents watched her and en-| >. 
joyed the engaging spectacle; and they said, ‘‘ Why|: 


are you doing that, Minna?” ‘ Every thing is cov- 
ered with ice and snow,” said Minna, “so that the 
little creatures can find nothing, and they are in want; 
therefore I feed them, as rich men maintain and suc- 
cor the poor.” * But you cannot take care of them 
all,” said the father. The little Minna answered, 
‘ and do not all the children, then, in the whole world, 
do as I am doing, just as all the rich people take 





charge of the poor?” The father looked at the 
mother of the child, and said, “‘ Ah, holy simplicity 
KrumMMAcHER, 


a «a 
The Pious Boy and his Wicked Father, 


A father in N often rebuked his pious child 
for attending the Sabbath School Concert; but the 
child could not refrain from going to the house of 
prayer. One evening, after having been toa concert, 
and being unusually strengthened and animated hy 
the exercises, he ventured to say a few words to his 
father on the importance of «ttending to the concerns 
of the soul, and of | oe himself to go into the 
presence of a holy God. His father instantly became 
furious, drove him to his bed-chamber, and threaten- 
ed to chastise him, if he ever heard him speak again 
about prayer or religion. After the poor boy had 
reached the foot of his bed, he knelt down in_ prayer 
before God, with a contrite spirit, and a heart burden- 
ed on account of his wicked father. His prayer was 
long and fervent, and so loud that his father heard it 
all. He could not withstand it. The tears gushed 
from his eyes, and he went to his broken-hearted 
boy, who was still pleading with the greatest impor- 
tunity, and requested him to stop a moment, for he 
had a word to say, and then he would leave him. 
The boy accordingly stopped, and addressing his fa- 
ther, said—*‘ Father, you may chastise me or do with 
me as you please, but do not neglect your own soul,” 
His father assured him he would not chastise him; 
but he begged his forgiveness, and told him to perse- 
vere in the course he had taken, and he should have 
his approbation and encouragement. That father’s 
house was dedicated to God as a house of prayer. 





se lle 
The Bride. 


I know no sight more charming and touching than 
that of a young and timid bride, in her robes of vir- 
gin white, led up trembling to the altar, When! 
thus behold a lovely girl, in the tenderness of her 
years, forsaking the house of her father, and the home 
of her childhood; and with the implicit confiding and 
sweet self-abandonment, which gelong to woman, 
giving up all the world for the man of her choice; 
when I hear her, in the good old language of the 
ritual, yielding herself to him, “ for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love, honor and obey, till death us do part,” it brings 
to my mind the beautiful and affecting self-devotion 
of Ruth, ‘ whither thou goest, I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God.— Washington Irving. 


True Economy. 

T overheard two young men of my congregation 
conversing together—“ John, did you go to the 
Theatre when you were in Cincinnati?” ‘* No, I 
did not.” ‘* Why not?” ‘I gave a dollar to the 
Sunday School Society, and so J could’nt afford it!” 

Religious Telegraph. 


—~p—. 
Maxim.—Whithersoever thou turnest thyself, thou 
wilt see God meeting thee.—Seneca. 
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A MOTHER’S FAREWELL KISS. 


When on the bed of death she lay, - 
The sainted and the good, 
A prayer was offered up on high 
or those who round her stood. 
Her children one by one were called 
To take a farewell kiss, 
From her who soon would bid adieu 
To all earth’s happiness. 
or ray for me, she said, 
W ith earthly cares I’ve done, 
any pore with God I feel ’tis made 
ow kiss me one by one. 
Receive a mother’s dying kiss, ve 
*Tis God who bids me come; é 


Then pray that we again may meet, +. 


And kiss me one by one. 
My lamp of life is fleeting fast, 
Soon you'll be left alone; 
Then farewell children, trust in God, 
And kiss me one by one. 
And when the dreadful trump shall sound, 
From God’s eternal throne, 
~ you at His right be found 
© meet me one by one. 
Then with a smile upon her lip, 
A blessing in her eye, 
Her spirit soon did wing its flight, 





To Him who rules on high. 
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